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CHAP.

inspiration caught  up   and   loudly repeated   by her  audience.1     So
produced   Apollo's prophetess ate the sacred laurel and was fumigated

of a sacred with it before she prophesied.2    The Bacchanals ate ivy, and
plant.

Inspired
victims.

inspired fury was by some believed to be due to the
exciting and intoxicating properties of the plant.3 In
Uganda the priest, in order to be inspired by his god, smokes
a pipe of tobacco fiercely till he works himself into a frenzy ;
the loud excited tones in which he then talks are recognised
as the voice of the god speaking through him.4 In Madura,
an island off the north coast of Java, each spirit has its
regular medium, who is oftener a woman than a man. To
prepare herself for the reception of the spirit she inhales the
fumes of incense, sitting with her head over a smoking
censer. Gradually she falls into a. sort of trance accom-
panied by shrieks, grimaces, and violent spasms. The
spirit is now supposed to have entered into her, and when
she grows calmer her words are regarded as oracular, being
the utterances of the indwelling spirit, while her own soul is
temporarily absent.5

It is worth observing that many peoples expect the
victim as well as the priest or prophet to give signs of in-
spiration by convulsive movements of the body ; and if the
animal remains obstinately steady, they esteem it unfit for
sacrifice. Thus when the Yakuts sacrifice to an evil spirit,
the beast must bellow and roll about, which is considered
a token that the evil spirit has entered into it6 Apollo's
prophetess could give no oracles unless the sacrificial victim
trembled in every limb when the wine was poured on its
head. But for ordinary Greek sacrifices it was enough
that the victim should shake its head ; to make it do so,
water was poured on it.7 Many other peoples (Tonquinese,
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